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| a i l 
|progress he makes is by this very process of| 
/appropriating the victories of Christ, and find- 


ing them true in his own person. Reasoning 


\is not faith, but faith makes use of reasoning ; 


and the syllogism under consideration is the 


ladder on which it climbs to heaven. 


Reader.—But is this inward-seeking cour- 


Circular.—No. It is related externally to 


was exhorted to assume health on the ground of| relating to union with Christ into outward action, 


his union with Christ. In the form of asyllogism | 


the case was presented thus: Christ is well: you 
are a meinber of Christ ; therefore youare well. 
The test of faith was said to be, accepting union 
with Christ and its logical consequences. Do 
you consider to what conclusions such reasoning 
leads? Whoever accepts your syllogisin in re- 
spect to health, must extend it in other direc- 
tions. He must say for instance, “Christ is 
beautiful; I am a member of Christ; therefore 
I am beautifnl.” Or, “ Christ is perfect in char- 
acter, is the owner of all things, is omnipotent : 
therefore I, as united with him, am perfect, am 
of boundless wealth, and can do all things.” Is 
this faith? or is it fanatical extravagance, fly- 
ing in the face of experience? Does the gospel 
present the case in this way ? ARCHER. 
ANSWER. 

Yes, the gospel presents the case in this 
way, and we think, if possible, even stronger. 
What else can you make of such sayings as 
Paul’s, ‘ All things are yours,” and, “I can 
do all things through Christ who strengtheneth 
me’’? It is evident that he claimed for him- 
self and believers all the consequences of union 
with a perfect, immortal, and almighty being. 
True, some qualifications in respect to the body 
are cautiously admitted in his writings as of 
temporary account. It is spoken of asa “ body 
of humiliation,” and as waiting for a glorifying 
change to be brought to it by a new revelation 
of Christ at the Second Coming. But even 
this temporary and partial admission is con- 
tinually swallowed up in the great constitutional 
claim of perfection and victory in Christ. In 
the same chapter where he speaks of “ waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the 
body,” he breaks into boundless exultation at 
the consciousness of a present union with 
Christ that made him “ in all things more than 
a conqueror.”” So in respect to power, there 
is a qualification limiting the believer’s exercise 
of it by the discretion of Christ, as he is limited 
by the will of God. But the generic fact 
remains that union with Christ makes his om- 
nipotence available to all his members. So he 
and so Paul understood the fact. 

But we need not go back to any past ex- 
perience for testimony on this point. Every 
believer knows in himself that each step of 





and so perfects it in the consciousness. Sci- 
ence is the mapping out of all inferior relations 
in accordance with the mind of Christ. Thus 
science is the clothing and envelope of faith— 
the body of which faith is the soul. 
In assuming, therefore, in the sclf-renunci- 
ation of faith, health, wealth, and perfection 
by virtue of union with Christ, you give expres- 
sion to a germinal truth which thereby begins 
to grow, and which science comes in to serve 
and nourish until it bursts forth in manifest- 
ation and glory. a. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF WALLING- 
FORD. 

E picked up the other day from a pile 

of pamphlets in one corner of our office 
a small book entitled, ** Historical Sketches of 
Meriden; by G. W. Perkins:” published at 
West Meriden in 1849. Asa portion of the 
town of Meriden once formed part of the town 
of Wallingford, a sketch of the early history of 
the latter is given. We copy the principal 
part of this sketch, as an interesting picture 
of the quaint, sincere ways of the early Puritan 
settlers of this section: 

EARLY SETTLEMENT. 

In the year 1670, the first settlement was 
inade at Wallingford. At that time Hartford 
and New Haven had been settled about 35 
years, and the whole population within the ter- 
ritory now called Connecticut was about 10,000. 
But as the whole process of commencing and 
carrying on the settlement of a new town, or a 
“ plantation” —which was the term most com- 
monly used—was very different from our 
modern processes, | will try to make the vari- 
ous steps intelligible. 

It has already been stated that the original 
settlers of New Haven in their corporate capac- 
ity, owned the whole tract from the sound up 
to the present village of West Meriden, which 
tract was about twenty miles long and ten 
broad. But when the increase of population 
seemed to: render it necessary to push settle- 
ments further into the interior upon the unoc- 
cupied lands, they did not sell out farms to such 
individuals as chose to buy, and allow matters 
of this kind to take what we should perhaps call 
the natural course. They proceeded in a much 
more orderly manner. : 

The people of New Haven, in their corporate 











capacity and in public meeting, voted to set off 
a certain portion of their territory to constitute 
a “ village” or “ plantation.” The territory thus 
set off was to extend southward from the point 
where the “ old road to New Haven goeth over 
Pilgrim’s Harbor,” ten miles, and to extend five 
miles each side of the Quinnipiock river.” The 
town next appointed a Committee, in whose 
hands they vested the title to the whole land 


age, which you call faith, all that is necessary ? | embraced within the limits of the new plantation, 


which Committee were to admit settlers and 
divide the lands among them, on certain stip- 


| confession, on the one hand, and to science or | ulated conditions, and were to have the entire 
Confession with | control of the affairs of the plantation, until the 


settlement had so far proceeded, that the “ plant- 
ers” themselves should assume all municipal 
powers. This Committee then received appli- 
cations from such as chose to commence a new 
settlement and selected those who, in their opin- 
ion, were best qualified for the work. The per- 
sons thus selected, mutually covenanted with 
each other and with the said Committee to 
observe certain rules and conditions, in a writ- 
ten agreement to which their signatures were 
affixed. [Sce Note.] 


The Committee then proceded to select a site 
for the proposed village, which location is 
described as being “ upon the hill, on- the east 
side of the great plain commonly called New 
Haven plain,” which will be at once recognized 
as the spot on which the present village of Wal- 
lingford stands. They then allotted to each 
planter a few acres of land for a building spot 
and a home lot, “ beginnmg at the southeast of 
said hill.” Having laid out the south part of 
the village, then “next to the aforesaid house- 
lots it is ordered that there shall be a highway 
crosse the hill, from east to west, of six rods 
broade, and from thence a long highway, of 
six rods broade, on the top of the hill, to run 
northward [ being the north part of the present 
main street of Wallingford], and on each side 
of itt to ranges of house lotts of six. acres to a 
lott ; and these lotts to be distributed.” 


ALLOTMENTS OF LAND. 

After the planters had received their respec- 
tive allotments, built their houses, and had 
assumed the form of a regular and settled com- 
munity, then the Committee, who had arranged 
all the preliminaries and incipient stages of the 
new “ plantation” surrendered all their power, 
and tlie title to the whole territory, into the 
hands of the “ planters,” who thereby became a 
corporate body—in other words, a town. The 
land within the town limits, became thus the 
property of the town as a corporate body; to 
be by them disposed of in such ways and to 
such persons as they might deem fit. One of 
their first acts was the allotment of certain por- 
tions of meadow and woodland to each planter 
at convenient distances from the village; which 
appropriations constituted the farms and private 
property of such individuals respectively. The 
land lying on the river as best adapted to their 
purposes was first used, and described as “ the 
lotts on the river called, New Haven east river, 
that are layd out to severall of the inhabitants 
as meddow land. They are to begin at the end 
of the hill caled Blew hill, where it comes to 
the river, and so to run upward the river.” At 
this first apportionment of land, thirty-eight lots 
were given out to as many individuals or fam- 
ilies; some receiving eight, and some twelve 
acres, ¥ 

In these various. transfers of the land, from 
the town of New Haven, and from them to the 
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Committee, thence to the associated planters, 
and ultimately to individual proprietors, no 
money or consideration of any kind was paid. 
The land was worth literally nothing; until 
actually settled and cleared. 

HOW NEW SETTLERS WERE ADMITTED. 


It would naturally occur that after the settle- 
ment was commenced, other individuals, in 
addition to the original “ planters,” would desire 
to become residents in the town. Such an one 
was not expected, nor even allowed, to buy any 
wild land. Tle was to make application to the 
town, both for permission to live in the town 
and for a gratuitous allotment of land. The 
town, in public meeting, considered such a 
request and referred it to a Committee for con- 
sideration. That Committee, after examining 
the testimonials which the applicant could pro- 
duce, touching his character, recommended a 
compliance with his request, if such téstimonials 
were satisfactory. Accordingly we find, in the 
records, many votes similar to the following: 

“12th Feb. 1671. Agreed by y® Comitee for 
y® Towne of Wallingford that Isack Rise, and 
Nehimia Rise, shall have lotts granted y™ pro- 
vided they procure sufficient testamoney of theyr 
good conversation in the place whear they for- 
merly lived.” 

So careful were they in guarding the charac- 
ter of their new settlement, that even the land 
which was appropriated to individuals as their 
private property, was held under this condition, 
that no sale was to be made to any stranger, 
until the character of the proposed purchaser 
had also been examined and approved by the 
town, and leave granted by express vote of the 
town, for such transfer of land. Thus we find, 
on the town records, frequent entries like the 
following : 

“23d Feb. 1677. The towne gave liberty to 
Nath’l Hickcok to sell his accommodation to 
any such men as ye towne shall approve of.” 

“20th Oct. 1674 voted that Good» Foote shall 
have liberty to buy the lott, yt is Joseph Eives 
provided he procure sufficient teastimony of 
his good conversation in ye plase wheare he now 
pretendeth to remove.” 

Next January, we find “the teastimony for 
Goo" foote being sevesente and axepted, he was 
admited a planter upon the lotte that was Joseph 
cives.” . 

Not only were those who wished to become 
permanent residents, necessitated to make appli- 
cation to the town, before they could receive an 
allotment of the public land, or be allowed to 
huy out a previous settler ; but even temporary 
residents must obtain permission to sojourn, for 
a time, within the town limits. For we find, on 
the records, votes similar to the one here copied. 


“Sep. 1678. The town gave liberty to Isack 
Curtice to abide in the town as a sojourner.” 


ADDITIONAL ALLOTMENTS. 

From time to time, as families became larger, 
and individuals became able to bring more land 
under cultivation, additional allotments of the 
wild lands were made by town vote, to each 
planter. At various times there were “ divis- 
ions,” in this manner made, until the whole ter- 
ritory was occupied. In arranging these divis- 
ion, the whole population was classed into three 
“ranks,” as indicated by the following vote, 
according to their ability to pay taxes. In all 
assessments, the first rank paid double the 
amount of tax charged on the “ loest” rank, and 
one-third more than the middle rank, and in the 
divisions of land the allotments were made out 
in the same ratio, as appears by this and other 


«similar votes. 


In June, 1673. Voted, “ that there shall be 
allowed for the first division of lands to each 
planter taking in house lotts, river lotts, and all 
sorts of land, to the loest ranke 40 acres ; to the 
middle ranke, 60 acres, and to the hiest ranke 
80 acres, and so to keep for the present.” 


FIRST ACTS OF THE TOWN, 


Arrangements having been made in the year 
1669, in the spring of 1670, the emigrants com- 





menced their settlement on the spot already de- 
scribed, being the site of the present village of 
Wallingford.* The company consisted of about 
one hundred persons, men, women and children. 
Instead of scattering themselves on farms, as is 
now usual in new settlements, they erected their 
humble dwellings in a compact village. This 
arrangement, though inconvenient for an agricul- 
tural population, was necessary for defence and 
safety in those perilous times, when savage wars, 
and the irregular incursions of the Indians were 
so frequent. 

With the true spirit of New Englanders, 
they at once secured for themselves religious 
institutions and public worship. Though nec- 
essarily pressed with the excessive labor of 
erecting their own houses, and clearing away a 
heavy forest, to procure some land for cultiva- 
tion, and the great expense involved therein, 
yet this little band had from the first, the stated 
preaching of the Gospel. For two years, one 
Mr. Harriman preached on the Sabbath. He 
was not a regularly ordained pastor, but was 
probably an “elder,” a Church officer of that 
day who was appointed to discharge certain 
duties in the Church, and was authorized to 
preach, in case of the sickness or absence of the 
pastor. But they designed to secure the ser- 
vices of an ordained minister, as soon as one 
could be found, and the jirst tax ever imposed 
in the town was for this purpose. 

The vote stands thus: “ April 21, 1671. It 
was voated for the incouragment of any fitt 
person whose hart god may stire up to be help- 
full in the ministrey, that what some soever 
shall be Regisitt to the attaining such a man 
shall be raysed for this present yeare according 
to every man’s proportion of land allotted to 
him on the river: the twelve acre lots to pay 
30s., and the eight acre lotts to pay 20s.” 

This tax was not only a heavy one in itself 
to persons in their circumstances, but pressed 
still heavier from a fact, the nature of which we 
at his day, can hardly appreciate; the almost 
entire destitution of money, or circulating me- 
dium. So scanty was the amount of gold and 
silver, that even as late as 1706, Trumbull as- 
serts that “the whole circulating cash [ in the 
state] was not more than £2000.” In 1670, 
there must of course have been still less: 
and all taxes and debts must have pressed 
therefore with almost intolerable weight, except 
when payable in something else than gold and 
silver; Banks then had no existence. We find 
on the early records, accordingly, very many 
votes, authorising payments to be made in va- 
rious kinds of produce. As the New Haven 
people traded some with the West Indies, one 
common mode of raising funds was from hoops 
and staves, materials for which abounded in our 
woods and swamps, and for which there was 
then as now, a great demand, in the islands. 
These were taken to New Haven, and sold to 
the merchants. Thus we find in relation to 
this first tax it was voted that 

“John Mosse and three others, ingage to pro- 
vide and deliver 1500 good Marchantable pipe 
staves and deliver them at the place called log- 
mine wharfe,” “ and others to pay their propor- 
tion in the like manner, in some other good 
pay.” ; 

SETTLEMENT OF MR. STREET. 

In the year 1672, Rev. Mr. Street, a regularly 
ordained pastor, was invited to settle among 
them; and complied with the request. It may 
help convey some idea of the state of things at 
that time to mention that after Mr. Street had 
consented to become their minister, two Com- 
mittees were appointed; one was to see that 
Mr. Street’s goods were brought from New 
Haven and “landed” at some convenient place, 
the other to see that they were thence “carted” 
up to Wallingford. To us this seems to indi- 
cate a curious mode of intercourse between the 
* At that time, the whole population of the State was about 
10,000 and settlements had been commenced in the following 
towns: Hartford, Wethersfield, Windsor, Farmington, Saybrook, 
Middletown, Lyme, Milford, Guilford, Fairfield, Norwalk, Stam- 
ford, New Haven, New London, Norwich, Branford, Greenwich 


and Haddam.’ The rest of the State was a wilderness, inhabited 
by Indians, 


two towns. But then owing to the state of the 
roads, it was no doubt easiest to send the goods 
from New Haven harbor, up the Quinnipiack 
river, as far perhaps as North Haven, and from 
thence by land to Wallingford. 

It may serve also to convey some idea of the 
character of the people, that in 1673, when their 
own poor dwellings were hardly erected, and 
they were struggling with all the untold difficul- 
ties of a wilderness, and when their whole num- 
ber, men, women, and children, hardly exceed- 
ed one hundred, they voted to build a house for 
their minister and to pay him a salary of £50. 

( Conclusion next week.) 


Note.—The following are copies of curious 


original documents relating to the settlement 
of Wallingford : 


Action of the town of New Haven, originating 
the “plantation” at Wallingford, and appoint- 
ing Committee with instructions, to carry out the 
design. 

“ Extract from Wallingford Plantation Ree- 
ords, Vol. 1. 31st 11th month, 1669. 

1. The Committee do consent to put the 
said village designe into ye hands of a compe- 
tent number of persons fitly qualified for that 
work, provided, they seasonably appear and en- 
gage to undetake y® same upon theire articles 
and further shall appoint some fit persons of y® 
said number to be a committe with full power 
to manage their plantation affairs, untill the 
place come to be a orderly establishment within 
itself. 

“2, For y® safety and well being of church 
affairs, for y® ministry and maintainance, the 
Committe do order yt y® s’d undertakers and 
successors, before (they are) admitted shall 
subscribe to the following engagement, Vide He, 
or they, as afs’d shall not by any means disturb 
y® church when settled there, in their choice of 
Minister or Ministers, or other ch’h officers—or 
in any of their Ch’h Rights, Liberties, or ad- 
ministrations, nor shall refuse nor withdraw due 
maintainance from such ministry and untill such 
Ch’h be settled, shall submit to such order as ye 
said committe shall make, for a Godly Minister 
to dispence y® word of God among them. 

“3. That the said Committe to be appointed 
and their successors, in receiving of Fhosten, 
shall have due respect to New Haven persons, 
being fit and offering themselves, so far as it can 
consist with the good of the place and capacity 
thereof. 

“4, Lastly. These articles being accepted, 
the s’d Company and all others admitted plan- 
ters among them, shall enjoy their aecommoda- 
tions and Lands, without payment of purchase 
money to New Haven; to themselves, their 
heirs, successors and assigns, for ever, so far as 
concerns New Haven town’s purchase within 
the village bounds, the said town of New Haven 
consenting there unto. 

“ And we do nominate, Mr. Samuel Street, 
John Moss, John Brockett and Abraham Doo- 
little to be a Committe whom we hereby im- 
power to manage all plantation affairs in y® said 
village according to, and in pursuance of the 
above written articles, and to see the same at- 
tended and performed by the planters, either, 
are or shall be by them the said committe and 
also for to disposal and distribution of allot- 
ments in some such equal way, as shall best 
suit the condition of the place and y® inhabi- 
tants thereof, and to use their best means, they 
can for procurement of some able and fit man 
to dispense the word of God among them, and 
lastly, we do impower them, the above named 
committe to make choice of such other fit persons 
into the exercise of their power and trust with 
themselves, for their assistance, ifany such shall 
appear among them, and the major part of the 
said committe, hereby appointed or intended, 
have full power to act in all the premises, as 
they shall see cause, in pursuance of the said ar- 
ticles and undertakings. Jn testimony whereof, 





and to all the said articles and premises, We the 
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Committe appointed by New Haven thereunto, 
have set to our hands. 

“William Jones, Mathew Gilbert, William Broad- 
ley, Jeremiah Osborn, John Harriman, John Humis- 
ton, Abraham Dickerman.” 

The covevant or original agreement of the first 
planters at Wallingford. 

“ We whose names are underwritten, being 
accepted by the Committee of New Haven, for 
y¢ intended Village as planters, and desiring that 
the worship and ordinances of God may in due 
time be set up and encouraged among us, as the 
main concernment of a christian people, doe sin- 
cerely and in the fear of God, promise and engage 
ourselves that we shall not neither directly nor 
indirectly, do anything to hinder or obstruct 
any good means that shall be used by the said 
committe, or others intrusted by them, to pro- 
mote the premises, by securing a Godly and able 
ministry among us to dispense to us the word 
of God, and when such ministry, or a Church of 
Christ shall be settled among us, we engage by 
no means to disturb the same in their choice of 
aminister or ministers or other ch’h officers, or in 
any other of their ch’h rights, liberties, or admin- 
istrations, nor shall refuse or withdraw due 
maintainance from such minister, or ministry, 
and farther we doe engage ourselves peaceably 
to submit to such settlement, and Civil order as 
the said committe shall direct among us either 
by themselves, or some others as a committe by 
them appointed, upon the place, untill the said 
village come to be an orderly establishment 
within itself, and lastly we doe engage person- 
ally to settle upon the place, by May next, come 
twelve month, if God’s providence inevitably 
hinder not, and to observe and perform all and 
every the other articles agreed upon. 

“ Samuel Street, John Mosse, John Brockett, Nath’l 
Merriman, Abraham Dowlittle, Jero How, William 
Johnson, Daniel Hogge, Sam’l Whitehead, Benjamin 
Lewis, Thomas Curtiss, Thomas Yale, Thomas Hall, 
John Beech, Elisaph Preston, Jehiel Preston, Eliazer 
Holt, Samuel Andrews, Daniel Sherman, John Hall, 
Samuel Hall, Samuel Cook, Zac’h How, Nath’l How, 
Joseph Benham, Samuel Potter, Joseph Ives, Will- 
iam Johnson, Eleazer Peck, Samuel Munson, John 
Peck, Samuel Browne, John Milles, Nathan Andrews, 
John Ives, Simon Tuttell, Samuel Milles, John Har- 
riman, Frances Heaton.” 





THE FLOWER-CHARM. 
A LEGEND OF EASTERN ADVENTURE.* 


T a party of invited guests assembled not long 
since at the house of Mr. R., a fine villa in the 
suburbs of F—— , the conversation after dinner turned 
on the subject of fascination, serpent-charming and 
kindred topics. Various opinions were expressed as to 
the reality of the facts which are alleged in support of 
the supposed powers of fascination possessed by cer- 
tain animals over their victims ; and at length our 
host who had been hitherto silent was appealed to. 

“Thave had no evidence,” said he, “of such a 
power ; but facts that we are all conversant with in 
a different field—that of vegetable narcotics—should 
make us wary of denying the supposed influence in 
the case of animals. You may see that mankind 
every where are under the absorbing fascination of 
some potent plant or extract. Now it is opium, 
now hashish or Indian hemp, and now tobacco and 
alcohol, or, if you please,” and he glanced with a 
smile at the ladies—“ the milder charm of tea and 
coffee,” 

“But,” said Miss. A., the fair cousin of our 
host, “do you see any correspondence between the 
social, inspiring influence of a cup of tea, and the 
dreadful power we have been speaking of? 

“Yes,” replied R., “I think there is a resemblance. 
You begin with a mild attraction towards the bever- 
age, and end by its getting you under its power. But 
4 truce to the subject—let us visit the flowers.” 

So saying he lead the way to an elegant conserva- 
tory filled with a great variety of plants and flowers 
of every hue. As Mr. A. had spent some years in 
the tropics, and was a man of refinement as well as 
of considerable wealth, I was not surprised to see 
that he had imported some rare, and to me unknown 

*Inscribed to Miss H., manager of the Community green- 


honse at Oneida, to whose skill in fiori culture the writer 
Owes the beguiling of many winter hours. 


plants, probably his foreign favorites, to mingle with 
the usual beauties of the hot-house. Dispersed 
among the azaleas, orchids, rhododendrons, and ca- 
mellias, were gigantic lilies, their pure white dashed 
with tawny leopard-spots, and strange passion- 
flowers, looking down from airy climbers; while 
blazing cactuses and flowers whose names have not 
yet become familiar to our floral lists, were here and 
there on every hand. As we passed down the bloom- 
ing avenue, Mr. R. gavein a very lively manner in- 
formation of the strange plants that we noticed, inter- 
spersed with anecdotes and recollections of his 
foreign travel. As we reached the end of the walk 
we saw through a recess opening to the right—its 
entrance partly screened from view by the drooping 
sprays of a cypress-vyine—a small parterre of plants 
and flowers apparently separated for some purpose 
from the main collection. 

“This,” said Miss A., laughing, “is cousin R.’s 
private floralden. He allows nobody to enter it. But 
what he does there, or what anybody could want of 
such a mass of vulgar poppies and other rubbish as 
he has there collected, I cannot imagine. You see 
he has actually put an iron fence around a part of 
his sanctum, the key to which ke keeps himself. 
Was it a bird of paradise, cousin, or an Indian mum- 
my that you received in your last package from Cal- 
cutta, and that you consider worthy to be so locked 
up from common inspection ?” 

Our host received this sally with a quiet smile, 
and simply said in reply that he was trying some ex- 
periments in the culture of rare exotics, adding» 
“You should remember, Cousin A., that some things 
may be locked up for our good as well as their 
own.” 

The party were of course too well-bred to intrude 
by further questions upon what we were thus given 
to understand was a department of reserved privacy; 
but the presence ofa bed of gorgeous poppies, and, as 
I thought, the glossy blade of the American tobacco- 
plant, among the other herbs of the recess, recalled 
to my mind the conversation of our host at the din- 
ner-table. The fenced inclosure appeared to con- 
tain little else than a clump of broad-leafed verdure, 
from which, however, as I changed my position to 
leave with the retiring party, I saw there sprang one 
graceful stalk surmounted by a large, shell-like flow- 
er of perfect, lustrous white. 

The guests soon took their leave, and as I, one of 
the last of the party, was about to do the same, Mr. 
R. said, “ Pray, can you not stay awhile? I have 
something to say to you.” AsTI assented to his re- 
quest he led the way again into the conservatory. On 
entering, Miss A. came towards us from the end near 
the recess with her hands full of flowers that she 
had been gathering, she said, for a lingering friend. 
Passing us she shook her finger archly at her cousin, 
glancing toward his retreat, and disappeared at the 
door we had entered. 

“T do not wish you to think,” said he, as he led the 
way towards the recess, “that I am needlessly ex- 
clusive in reserving this place from careless visitors. 
I have invited you to stay on purpose to open it to 
you. Having lived much in the East, and seen the 
effects of narcotic stimulants on the weak bodies and 
minds of the natives, I have as you see, collected 
here, all the varieties of plants which have intoxi- 
cating properties, for the purpose of making a spe- 
cial study of them. But this noble flower,” contin- 
ued Mr. R. pointing to the superb blossom which 
rose from a pyramid of leaves within the enclosure, 
“T have just received. It is the Indian Datura, a 
rare species of trumpet-flower, found in the upper 
regions of the Ganges. Though it is really the 
pride of my green-house, I have for the present 
placed it here, because in its native land it is 
haunted, I might say infested, by the most singular 
and dangerous of all the poisonous plants that spring 
up in that clime of the sun. You may notice at 
even this distance, its subtly delicious perfume, and 
it is this which constitutes both its charm and dan- 
ger. I shall not expose my visitors to receive inju- 
ry from it until itis proved by time, that none of 
the seeds of the noxious parasite I have spoken of, 
are left about it.” 

I was interested, and expressed my surprise at 





this relation of my friend. 





“ You are surprised and incredulous,” said he, “ but 
when I tell you of an adventure I once had with one 
of these flowers, you will not dispute the prudence 
of my course. I was spending some months in a 
remote province, on the southern slope of the Him- 
alayas, when I became temporarily the guest of a 
wealthy zemindar of the district—a man upon 
whom I had once had an opportunity to confer a 
favor—and who was therefore by force of gratitude 
as well as the impulse of oriental hospitality, doubly 
my friend. The accident which threw me upon his 
kindness, was an injury received while traveling in 
his vicinity, which though not dangerous, or abso- 
lutely confining, rendered a period of tranquillity 
necessary for my recovery. The house of my enter- 
tainer was richly furnished, and surrounded with 
luxuriant gardens and fruit-fields. I was attended 
by servants, and the whole resources of the estab- 
lishment were placed at my disposal. My usual 
course was to spend the morning hours with my 
book, at an artificial grotto embowered in shade, 
and musical with tinkling fountains. In the evening 
my host sometimes joined me, in a stroll through the 
walks of the garden, and as intercourse with Euro- 
peans had relaxed his Indian prejudices on matters 
of social etiquette, on such occasions he was fre- 
quently accompanied by a beautiful girl, his daugh- 
ter. These moonlight walks were charming, and 
yet I was aware that they were not looked upon 
with favor by the bigoted and ignorant natives, to 
whom the familiarity of their master with a foreign 
infidel seemed compromise of caste. One fanatical 
fellow in particular who had some employment about 
the grounds, I noticed, cast upon me from a distance 
only malignant scowls. 

“A favorite seat with us on these occasions was at 
the end of a garden vista, a spot quite embosomed 
in aromatic shrubs, except on one side, which looked 
out upon a parterre of flowers. Nearest the scat 
was a clump of the datura, like the one I have, with 
a single snagnificent blossom lifting its white urn 
almost to our faces. Its perfume seemed to pervade 
the place and add a fragrance to that of all the other 
flowers. 

“T had heard vaguely in my intercourse with the 
natives, of the existence of a strange parasitic vine, 
that growing in dense shadow was said to at- 
tach itself to certain species of flowers, climbing 
about them in the concealment of their verdure and 
exhaling under the disguise of their healthy perfume 
a deadly narcotic spell. A part of the description, so 
fanciful that I gave it but little attention, was the 
assertion that this plant (/utwn, they called it ) would 
only grow under the thickest herbage, almost in 
darkness—that when exposed to the least portion of 
sun-light it instantly withered and shriveled away, 
and hence that it had never been seen in its living 
state but had only been felt in its effect and traced 
by the slight withered pedicle that marked the place 
where it had stood, and fell into dust on being touched. 
It was added that the brahmins by careful manip- 
uiation had been able to observe the particulars 
of its growth and even to transplant the Jwtun in 
some instances. 

“T had never given heed, as I said, to these stories, 
except as to products of the ever-fertile Asiatic im- 
agination. One evening I visited my favorite seat 
alone, and regaled myself as I lay, with the witchery 
of the splendid flower that sprang up at my side. 
The dark glossy leaves which formed its pedestal 
were compact as you see them there. The perfume 
was exquisite. I breathed it again and again, and 
as usual seated myself for an evening reverie. My 
sensations were strange—a fervid glow at first 
flashed through my brain and quickened my pulse, 
and this was succeeded by a drowsy vision of im- 
mense floating lilies, which spread out far and wide 
on every hand. I roused myself with an effort from 
this trance-like dream, and as I returned to the 
house saw the dusky figure of old Meerjool, the 
fanatical gardener, disappear by a side-path in the 
shrubbery. The next evening, unsuspicious of dan- 
ger, I repeated my visit to the seat and went through 
a similar but more intense and prolonged intoxica- 
tion. The third evening, drawn by an inexplicable 
attraction, I went early to inhale the fatal perfume 
of the concealed plant, and resigned myself this 
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time helplessly to its spell. I was in the center of 
a world of dazzling flower-cups which gradually re- 
solved themselves into one grand datura, into whose 
gorgeous depths I seemed to sink as you have seen 
an insect disappear in the bell of a tulip. All was 
illumination, color, glory. I saw nothing—I cared 
for nothing else. How long I should have remained 
in this ecstasy undisturbed, and what would have 
been its result, I know not, but I was brought to my 
true consciousness by a friendly voice and the flash 
of a scimetar which cut the air before me. It was 
my host, who, having discovered my situation, and 
knowing the cause, instantly severed with a mow- 
er’s stroke of his cutlass the herbage in which the 
poisonous lutun was concealed. I was released from 
the spell, but its effects followed me for sometime; 
and when I learned from my friend the facts in re- 
gard to this mysterious plant, I had no difficulty in 
tracing the cause of my danger to my dusky friend 
the Hindoo gardener, or in appreciating my escape 
through the agency of the zemindar. , 
“Having lately procured this flower from that 
same garden, you can understand why I reserve it 
for the present among my collection of narcotics, 
that I may prove whether it is safe and unaccom- 
panied by its secret parasite, the concealed lutun.” 
Such was Mr. R.’s story which he related to me in 
his green-house. At its close I ventured to test the 
«fragrance of the beautiful datura, and found it as he 
had described it, a most rich and entrancing perfume, 
but without any trace of evil that I could discover. 
Some weeks afterward I met Mr. R. in the streets 
of F——, and on referring to the datura he told me 
that he had destroyed it, having found evidence that 
he had imported with it the seeds of the strange nar- 
cotic climber. I was also told by a friend that Mr. 
R. was about to marry the beautiful Miss. A. 


THE POSSIBILITIES AND PROBABILITIES 
OF COMMUNISM. 


“7 ISITORS and correspondents frequently say to 

the Community, “Your system is admirable, and 
may produce the best results on a small scale ; but it is 
not adapted to general society. Only a small por- 
tion of human nature is fit for such social conditions 
as your system contemplates. Take men as they 
exist around you, and not one in ten thousand is 
prepared for Communism ; and it will take centuries 
to educate the masses so that they will be prepared 
for it.” 

It is true that Bible Communists contemplate a 
new and advanced state of society, in which refine- 
ment and brotherly love shall be the rule, and gross- 
ness and selfishness the exception; but are they to 
be regarded as impractical philosophers and vision- 
aries on thisaccount? The same shallow reasoning 
would condemn all the reformers of the past, and 
make Jesus Christ the chief of visionaries. 

It is true that Bible Communists expect much of 
human nature, but they expect only what is legiti- 
mate and natural—nothing that is impossible or 
improbable—nothing different from what has been 
presented to all men for the past eighteen hundred 
years as objects of ambition and attainment. 

For Communists simply believe it is possible for 
human nature to be controlled by the higher class 
of motives, which are everywhere recognized as 
having a certain amount of influence on the conduct 
of men. Generally, it may be admitted, the lower 
motives are predominant ; and hence in the experi- 
ence of most men, evil results are conspicuous if not 
prevailing. But certainly it is quite as natural for 
men to be mainly controlled by good motives as by 
bad ones; and the fact that man was created by 
God for good, leads to the supposition, that it is more 
natural for him to be good and do good, than to be 
evil and do evil. 

Communists have great confidence in human 
nature ; but this confidence is based on the purposes 
of God concerning it, They concede that human 
nature, when controlled by the lower motives—by 
lust, pride, avarice, and deceit, and inspired by 
evil spirits—is unreliable and unworthy of confi- 
dence, and capable of unspeakable evil; but the 
extent of its degradation in this false combination, 
is only the measure of its glory and loveliness in its 
true combination with heayenly spirits. 


The whole question of the possibility of Commun- 
ism based on unselfishness, turns on this point : Is it 
possible for the higher motives—motives which ad- 
dress the best instincts of human nature—instincts 
which reveal to us an inner world of beauty and 
glory, and which ‘prompt us to strive for goodness, 
loveliness, excellence—to become the controlling ele- 
ments in human nature? Communists believe it is; 
because they believe that good is the strongest prin- 
ciple in the universe, and is destined to prevail over 
evil; and because it is possible for persons to aban- 
don themselves to good and be as completely con- 
trolled by it at as they can be by evil. The Bible 
teaches us this philosophy, and the best experience 
of all good men in the past history of the world, 
according to their varied conditions and attainments, 
confirms its truth. 

“Only one in ten-thousand,” our friends suggest, 
“is prepared for Communism.” We think that there 
are a great many good men in society—men who 
know God, and seek to do his will and be governed 
by the higher motives of love to God and man, who 
only need to have the claims of Communism fairly 
presented to them to become its disciples. But sup- 
posing only one in ten thousand is now prepared 
for an unselfish society, this makes Communism pos- 
sible and desirable. Even this small proportion may 
demonstrate to the remainder how incomparably su- 
perior in all respects faith is to unbelief—love to 
selfishness—generosity to avarice—freedom to bond- 
age—seeking the good of others to self-seeking. 

Will it “ take centuries to educate the masses so 
that they will be prepared for Communism?’ That 
depends upon the civilizing influences brought to 
bear upon them. Communism must be regarded as 
the crowning glory of civilization ; and just so surely 
as man has advanced from barbarism to the present 
standard of civilization, must he keep on till he 
reaches Communism. It has taken centuries to bring 
the masses thus far; will it take other centuries to 
make them see that their highest happiness results 
from love to God and man? In answering this 
question, it must be borne in mind, that the speed 
of the car of progress has been constantly increas- 
ing, and that its present rate is not to be measured 
by anything in the past. The last fifty years have 
witnessed moral and social changes which at the be- 
ginning of the century seemed as impossible and 
improbable as now appears the preparation of the 
masses of mankind for complete Communism. But 
be the time long or short, the end is certain.— 
The prayer, ‘“‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,” is sure to be realized; and it can be real- 
ized only by the abolition of selfishness in all its 
forms, and by having all the relations of society per- 
vaded and céntrolled by the opposite principle. To 
this end we labor, pray, and wait. w. 

Oneida Community, Oct. 17, 1864. 


FOOT NOTES. 
XIX, 

— trees and rocks always stand ready to be 

looked at: the reaction from them is pleasant, 
and they never come into antagonism with you 
except by their passive resistance which compels 
you to walk around them. When I try to look after 
the quails, I find that they, too, are observers: they 
glance at me and then with a loud whir-r-r they fly 
over the fence one after another, and skimming along 
the ground they alight in some field of stubble. IfI 
ride with Mr. Hokum, these birds treat me as ifI 
were half horse, and they keep still until I can note 
their colors and feel their wild beauty. Iam in no 
haste now to smother my sense of their grace, with 
the coarse feelings of a sportsman. _But when I go 
among men, I see in their eyes such means of defence 
and such power of attack, itis hard for me to tell 
which of us is the sportsman and which the game. 
I often feel as if I am the one that is bagged. 


I was walking one day on that edge of Wal- 
lingford plain, which is nearest the Quinnipiac. I 
had in view some yellow oaks, a rail fence, and a 
small hollow, brown and red with whortleberry 
bushes, blackberry briars, and the creeping dew- 
berry. A couple of colored men, carrying spades 





and woodchucks, and accompanied by dogs, pres- 


ently entered upon the scene. The dogs coursed 
about, sniffing at all the holes, the men waded 
among the briars and waited, and I looked on with 
that remoteness of feeling which makes no distinc- 
tion between man and nature. The dogs gave some 
hint of game, and the men went to work. I wanted 
to know how woodchucks were captured, so I joined 
the hunters. We briefly dropped our chins towards 
our breasts in token of reverence for each other. 
I admire horses, I pat dogs on the head; but if I 
come close enough to a strange man, I have an im- 
pulse to give him all the worship there is in a nod. 
The dogs ran around in quest of new game; the 
black man standing, perhaps, nearest the animals, 
followed up the hint given by the hounds, and con- 
ducted operations while the mulatto did the digging. 
I asked questions about woodchucks’ holes, the 
digger sought news from the great world, and the 
other man kept at work, sending his breath through 
his broad nostrils in short puffs like a snort. But 
we were all embarrassed, and one of us felt better 
when we were farther apart; for all that, I feel 
somewhat nearer those men. 

Walking among men is not, somehow, quite as 
pleasant as tramping in the fields. I am not a bash- 
ful man—that is easy to be seen; but when I get 
among strange folks I feel as if I had carried my 
wares to the wrong market. I parade my ideas and 
they seem to me like the pale yellow leaves which 
fall off before autumn, or they appear like the small 
wild-flowers which were pressed and dried last year. 
But a man’s thoughts always have value in some 
market. My opinions have great weight out in my 
garden: the grape-vines are almost wholly governed 
by my views. People often look over my garden 
fence to ask me how I do things, and they listen to 
me almost as much as they talk to me. Onceina 
while I go down to the post-office, and if neither the 
squire, nor the colonel, nor neighbor Dives, is there, 
I then give my views at large upon any subject 
that is uppermost. Some of them have been re- 
ported to the squire, and he has, I understand, un- 
dertaken to refute them. 

I see men whose walk is a sort of creeping when 
they go abroad, they are so much cramped by the 
upper classes of society. The number of persons I 
meet who make a distinction between themselves 
and the people is somewhat noteworthy. I have con- 
cluded that our Christian, Puritan New England is 
just about the most aristocratic portion of the coun- 
try. The South has stood upon its negroes and its 
valor, while we have stood upon our spelling- 
books and ingenuity: but the South will have to get 
a dictionary now, for New England has added cour- 
age to its virtues. I once knew a Yankee teacher 
who went into one of the Carolinas and who thought 
that if the masters were worthy to be served by the 
blacks, he was worthy to be served by the white 
folks. A young man came into my garden to learn 
how I train my grape-vines. He was pale and nar- 
row-chested, and he had a weak jaw, a downy chin, 
and a troubled eye. I patronized him, for I was in 
my own garden. By and by he said to me feebly, 
“Don’t you think that the ‘ Bunker Hill’ is the grape 
for the people?” “Tthinkit is,” I replied ; yet I said 
to myself, “Webster’s Dictionary and the high 
schools, and two or three visits to some picture gal- 
lery, are making great havoc with the Christian 
simplicity of our young people.” I have often heard 
men emphasize people in that way, but it is not a 
good thing to do in the hearing of a man who like 
me, is obliged to work to keep alive. But perhaps 
the young man thought that the word people com- 
prised all the persons who don’t see the difference 
between my “ Delaware” grapes and such as grow 
along the river; and mayhap he did feel himself 
somewhat separated from the men and women who 
have strong muscles and square jaws, and who can 
work hard and do much hearty eating. 


I often feel somewhat cramped when I walk 
among the men who belong to what are called the 
lower classes. Educated people don’t look at my 


Very common people sometimes corner me up and 
retail their opinions to me just as if I could not ap- 
preciate anything better. After such encounters a 





man feels obliged to go into the fields and pick up a 


knapsack and inquire if I am a peddler of essences. _ 
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new impression before he can recover his self-re- 
spect. . My liberty is some curtailed by the bondage 
of common people. Mr. Hokum’s hired mun, 
Krusty, works very hard because he is obliged to get 
a living; he has raised a family for some reason 
which he does not quite understand ; and on Sunday 
he puts on a kind of severe virtue and marches off to 
church with his wife and two boys, because he thinks 
that is doing the best thing for himself.and the right 
thing by the Lord. Now, I don’t do anything as he 
does; but whenever he finds me walking on Mr. Ho- 
kum’s farm, he has a way of making me feel that I 
am a shiftless man, because I don’t stay at home and 
perpetually weed my onion bed. Why should not 
I walk in the pastures sometimes, instead of looking 
after a job as soon as I have done the work in my 
garden? I have not come into a life-long bondage 
to labor, as Krusty has in consequence of getting 
married. 

I often feel much belittled by the superiority of 
lumber-men, teamsters and sailors. I have stood upon 
the deck of a coaler in the night and seen the cap- 
tain standing like a phantom at the helm, shouting 
his orders to his men amid the flapping of sails, the 
dashing of the waves, and the uproar of the jib- 
tackle as it thrashed along the “ traveler;” and I 
have then seen garden-craft, pen-craft, and such men 
and arts as thrive in parlors, dwindle when contrast- 
ed with the rugged faculty of the sailor. At such 
times I have been glad to sit‘in company with the 
captain at his little dancing table, and eat boiled pork 
and cabbage and drink coffee without milk; for I 
hoped I was reinforcing my stock of hardy man- 
hood. - 

I am not going to make a special plea in favor of 
isolation, for I notice a very strong native tendency 
in men to seek some sort of reinforcement from each 
other. But society just now is something of an il- 
lusion ; and men, I judge, are generally a little dis- 
appointed in each other. I see men shake hands 
and go through with the routine of hospitality and 
politeness, and I wonder how it is that they do not 
blush or burst out laughing in each other’s faces at 
the farce they are enacting; so little of value passes 
between them, and they are so weary of each 
other, and so glad to be parted. We all find it 
easier to act our ideals than to live them. At pres- 
ent, any swamp affords a more wholesome refresh- 
ment than one gets from a crowd of men. I was 
once overtaken by a stranger who invited me to ride 
with him. I knew he was going to ask me, for I felt 
my back spattered by his kind intention before it 
came forth in words. A man who walks in a town 
is spattered by all sorts of men. The sensual man, 
the sinful man, and the despairing man, all splash 
you with their grossness, their sin, and their despair. 
Nevertheless, the demand for friendship is constant. 
I have seen sharp men engaged at a bargain; both 
were intent on making a good thing of it, and yet 
they spoke in the language of courtesy, with much 
by-play of words, as if fellowship rather than trade 
was their main business. But I don’t see how 
there can be: much fellowship and refreshment of 
man by man, until the love of God comes into the 
hearts of men. When the church shall become a 
living body, then society will be a fit place for men 
to reinforce each other; until then, people wil] 
either skulk from one another, or resort to shams to 
conceal the poverty and hunger of their hearts. Q. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE BLOOD. 


The two young medical students, Noyes and Cra- 
gin, and our microscopist associate Sears, vibrating 
between this Community and their classes at New 
Haven, contrive to bring us at the end of each week, 
entertaining notes of their. progress. Last week, fol- 
lowing an experiment exhibited in their class-room, 
we had a living frog’s foot under the microscope in a 
manner to show the circulation of blood through 
its veins and arteries. The web of this part of the 
animal is so thin as to be almost- transparent, and 
under a good light with a microscope of consider- 
able power, the blood corpuscles could be seen tum- 
bling and rolling along their channels ina constant 
current. In the arteries the stream was formed by 
crowds and masses of them, moving together. As 





the vessels diminished to the size of capillaries or 
minute hair veins, the crowd became less until the 
corpuscles had to move at length one by one in sin- 
gle file. These corpuscles forming the red part of 
the blood, are shaped like oblong disks or wafers, 
and may be a two thousandth-part of an inch in 
diameter. The blood is indeed a curious substance ; 
we know as yet but little about it. 


MRS. 8. C. HAMILTON. 


E allow ourselves to think that the mem- 

bers of our association who have gone into 
Hades, form there a Commune—a school—and 
that Christ who has the key to the mansions 
there, is with them no less than with us. By all 
laws spiritual and chemical, their love must at- 
tract them to each other, and we cannot doubt, if 
they have any waking consciousness, that they 
find themselves together in one “mansion,” pur- 
suing, as they did here, the things which belong 
to the kingdom of God. There we register 
M. E. C., J. R. M., H. M. W., 8. E. B., and full a 
score of others, whose hearts were burning with 
love for the truth when we last saw them, and 
if they still feel and think, we know something 
what they are thinking and doing—they are 
striving with us for the resurrection, and that 
the power of Christ’s salvation may be fully 
manifested. There now we register rR. R., and 
to-day ( Oct. 15) admits to the Hadean paradise 
our dear sister Susan C. Hamitron. If she is 
as welcome there as she was beloved here, they 
are enjoying the new arrival, and deserve our 
congratulations. She was a sufferer here. For 
three years her body had been a purgatory, a 
cross, for her soul. Her death was an escape, 
or rather, it fulfilled all the chastening which she 
needed—leaving her to enter upon the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness. She said a few 
days before she died, that if the devil got her 
body he would not get much, for he had spoiled 
it. It was a beautiful temple as it came from 
God, and we hope the pattern will be repro- 
duced in an immortal form. She was very hap- 
py at last. She smiled joyfully after her lips 
refused to speak, and a smile was transfixed in 
the marble which she left. Her smile, as we 
stood by her dying bed, expressed an inward 
glory, an ineffable presence, which took away 
from us every feeling but rejoicing; and 
when wecommitted her body to the ground with 
that smile on her face, it was with laughter in 
our hearts rather than sorrow. H. 

Oneida Commnuity, Oct. 1864. 





THE INDICTMENT AGAINST FLIES. 


Mr. Epiror :—It was a man and never a wo- 
man, that wrote that long article about flies in 
one of your papers, as anybody might know by 
this sign: a woman with such a pen would have 
expatiated to great length on one point which he 
scarcely brings into his indictment, and that is 
the toil and trouble whick flies entail upon her 
sex in the line of house-cleaning. Do I say her 
sex? on both sexes I might say ; for hovse-clean- 
ing is the immemorial vexation of man as well 
as the wearer-out of woman. If the time and 
strength which woman expends in effacing the 
“black memorials” of these omnipresent pests, 
could be approximately estimated, it would con- 
stitute, | think, the heaviest charge against them, 


and be a great argument in favor of “3. H. N’s.” 


scheme of protection. Thousands of Bridgets 
do nothing else but slave the day through, re- 





storing the paint which these creatures have 
“ tattooed ;” and thousands of young house-keep- 
ers worry themselves old, and get to be vixens 
before they are well turned of thirty, trying to 
maintain their ideal of nicety, against the per- 
petrations of these intruders. In short, where 
is the woman in ordinary life who is not robbed 
of many and many a precious hour by the un- 
conscionable incivilities of flies? “5. n. x.” thinks 
flies may serve a useful function in stimulating 
to salutary exercise by their bites and buzzings 
the sluggard who is disposed to hug his pillow 
too long, or who might sink into unwholesome 
lethargy during the heats of summer. If this 
was all the exercise they had power to compel, 
it would be a flea-bite indeed. 1 have just 
come into my room, and Alice exclaims, “ What 
does make you so red? What have you 
been doing?” “I have been washing the 
windows in J.’s room, and have had all the 
gymnastics, I shall need for a week.” Now, 
if it had not been for the flies, I could have ta- 
ken a dry cloth and wiped the glass clear at a 
trifling exertion, and reserved the potentiality 
(as G. would say) which was wasting in my 
face, fora more noble expenditure. Perhaps 
this srub, scrub, scrub, has been a useful disci- 
pline to woman in the days of her frivolousness 
while she would not have employed herself bet- 
ter, but in the days of her improvement, which 
are coming, her time will be too precious for 
such use, and the necessity of scrubbing must 
be reduced ; and I see no better way to reduce 
it than by the “gossamer windows.” 
Harrier. 


CONVERSATION. 


Angelo.—Sit down, and let us talk. 

Raphael—With all my heart. 
shall we talk about ? 

Ang.—Anything; provided it be entertain- 
ing and instructive. Conversation is an art which 
may be cultivated to the same extent as music, 
painting, or sculpture. 


But what 


Raph.—Certainly ; and the general princi- 
ples which govern it may be laid down with as 
much accuracy as in the case of any science. 

Ang.—Unfortunately for the world, this art 
is practised without the slightest regard to any 
governing principles; and the consequence is, 
that much of the pleasure and profit which might 
be derived from it, is lost. It is like a series 
of chemical experiments carried on without a 
knowledge of the science. You may make a 
brilliant hit occasionally, but on the whole you 
fall very far short of the results which would 
follow a knowledge of the principles which 
underlie the art. [ 

Raph.—As one general principle, I should say 
that conversation, to be attractive, should not 
be confined too long toa single subject. Miners 
say that the richest veins are those which are, 
in technical language, most faulty; that is, in 
which the continuity is most frequently inter- 
rupted. So, I imagine that conversation, as a gen- 
eral rule, is most pregnant with mterest, when it 
passes with comparative freedom from one sub- 
ject to another, without exhausting any. There 
are doubtless exceptions to this, but, on the 
whole, variety will be found to be the best spice 
of conversation. 


Ang.—There are many kinds of conversation. 








—_—_ 
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That which I am now enjoying with you is one 
kind. Another is that which I have with Moses, 
Homer, Cicero, Virgil, or any one whose words 
come to me across a great gulf of time. Ofa 
different nature are my conversations with con- 
temporary writers. Still another, and by no 
means the least instructive of my conversations, 
is that between myself and animate nature. 
Trees, birds, grass and flowers speak to me with 
a language of their own—mute, but eloquent. 
I once rode to the sea-side with a farmer who 
was in quest of sand for his garden walks, 
While he was loading his wagon I wandered 
away to a lonely place at the mouth of a small 
ereek, and sat for an hour on a fragment of drift- 
wood, in undisturbed converse with nature. 
When I returned he inquired where I had been. 
“Thave been visiting,” I replied. “ Visiting!” 
said he, opening wide his eyes in astonishment ; 
“why, there’s nobody lives out there.” “ Per- 
haps not, of your acquaintance,” I answered, 
“and yet I have many friends in this neighbor- 
hood, and lose no opportunity of enjoying their 
society.” He shrugged his shoulders, evidently 
thinking me demented: but I felt myself the 
wiser man of the two. 

Raph.—Nature is a choice companion to those 
who have a listening ear; to all others she 
speaks in an unknown tongue. What a tale the 
rocks and hills tell us! What a history of 
bygone ages have they unfolded! Plato and 
Socrates are children in comparison. Aristotle 
and Homer belong to our own time. When 
these apostles of the past speak to me, I listen 
with awe, and reply reverentially. 

Ang.—We may apply the general term con- 
versation, to all intercourse, either with animate 
or inanimate objects. In all our contact with 
matter, in whatever form, an emanation pro- 
ceeds from us toward the object, and we, in turn, 
receive an impression, of some kind. This re- 
ciprocal interchange may with propriety be 
termed conversation; and in this sense we are 
never silent. 

Raph.—So that a correct knowledge of the 
art of conversation becomes a thing of immense 
importance, and will exercise a preponderating 
influence on our life and destiny. 


Ang.—Precisely. I may say, that our first 
business in life, is, to ascertain to what voices 
we may profitably listen, and to what we should 
close our ears. If we have attained to a correct 
understanding of this matter, we may rest as- 
sured that no permanent ill can befall us, either 
in this world, or the world to come. c. s. J. 


SORGHUM IN CONNECTICUT. 
HAVE read with much interest, from time 
to time, of the rapid growth at the West, of 

the business of making sirup from sorghum; 
but I was hardly conscious of the extent to which 
it is being carried on right around us; though 
it is true that in the course of various excur- 
sions about the country I have seen numerous 


neighbors give me, never having had any expe- 
rience in the business myself. I am informed 
that the ordinary yield of sirup per square rod, 
is one gallon, or one hundred and sixty gallons 
peracre. The present market price of the article 
is one dollar and thirty cents per gallon. The 
cost of expressing and evaporating the juice is 
thirty cents per gallon, which would amount to 
forty-eight dollars per acre. Subtracting this 
from two hundred and eight dollars, which rep- 
resents the returns of an acre, we have one 
hundred and sixty dollars, that the farmer 
receives for his outlay on an acre of land devoted 
to sorghum culture. How this labor compares 
with that expended on an acre of corn, | am not 
able to state. The stripping off of the leaves 
must be the principal item of additional expense. 
It is said, however, that the leaves make an 
excellent article of fodder for cattle. Much 
larger crops are sometimes raised. One of my 
neighbors tells me of an instance where a piece 
of ground yielded at the rate of two hundred 
and twenty-four gallons of sirup to the acre. 
With the present high price of sirup the busi- 
ness would seem to be rather better than that of 
raising corn, while the convenience that attends 
the laying in of a year’s stock of sirup is not a 
small item in estimating the value of the crop. 

The manufacturers, too, must find it profitable 
business. Ata neighboring mill where water 
is the motive power, I am informed that over 
one hundred and twenty gallons of sirup are 
produced in twenty-four hours, the mill running 
night and day. This would give an income of 
thirty-six dollars per day. The carrying on of 
the work did not seem to require the attention 
of more than two men and a boy the greater 
part of the time. The outlay for fixtures and 
apparatus for grinding and boiling, cannot usu- 
ally exceed two-hundred dollars, I should think. 
The grinding part consists simply of three iron 
rollers fixed in a frame in such a manner that 


fthe canes pass twice, through a crushing pres- 


sure between them. In the mill referred to, 
these rollers are fixed horizontally, and the end 
of a long trough, into which the bundles of cane 
are put, abuts against a small iron hopper which 
guides the canes, four or five at a time between 
the rollers. This machinery is placed above the 
evaporating pan, so that the juice may flow in- 
to it. The trough which conducts it, passes into 
@ reservoir where it can be detained whenever 
it is necessary to do so, though the juice is usu- 
ally evaporated as fast as expressed. In other 
cases the rollers are fixed perpendicularly, and 
a sweep and horses attached in the manner of 
the old-fashioned cider mill, the juice being con- 
veyed through a pipe into an adjoining building 
where it is evaporated. 

The evaporating apparatus consists simply of a 
brick arch, from twelve to sixteen feet long, 
with a chimney at one end, this arch being sur- 
mounted by a shallow pan with a metal bottom 
and wooden sides, which is divided into two or 





. patches of cane, varying from a few square 


rods to an acre or more inextent. I judge, how 
ever, that over half of the farmers of this sec- 
tion are giving it a trial. Judging from what I 
learn by conversation with farmers and manu- 
facturers, | conclude that they are generally well 
pleased with their investments in the business. 


I can only give such estimates of the value of 
the crop and the cost of its production as my 


three compartments, for the purpose of keeping 
the juice separate during the different stages of 
evaporation, when desired. As the juice begins 
to assume its sirupy character you will see the 
operator testing it by all the means and arts 
usually adopted by our maple sugar makers at 
the time of sugaring off. 

The article produced has a peculiar flavor of its 
own, but it is a flavor that is, to most tastes, far 





preferable to common molasses. 





I have no means of showing how many of 
these sirup manufactories are already established 
in this vicinity, but I should judge that there 
must be as many as fifteen or twenty within a 
circuit of as many miles around us. They are 
all busy, and it is said that there are not enough 
mills to use up all the cane that is produced 
this year. Each customer’s cane is usually 
ground and evaporated by itself, and customers 
usually pay their toll in money. The refuse 
cane is of no account except as litter or manure. 

There is something interesting and romantic 
in this adaptation of the southern institution of 
cane and molasses, to the manners and customs 
of apples and cider. The huge side-boarded 
carts filled with the solid bundles of smooth 
cane stripped of its leaves, surmounted by two 
or three neat and impervious casks, and drawn 
by the great broad-horned and broad-chested 
New England oxen, exactly in the style in which 
we take apples to the mill, is now becoming a 
common picture with us. May we not hope that 
this southern institution, introducing among us 
as it does a new outlet for industry, and source 
of prosperity, will tend to lubricate and sweeten 
the asperities and acids in the New England 
character, as well as their pumpkin pies ? 

We may take still another view of the 
business, that is somewhat interesting. To 
the thousand and one desolate little manu- 
facturing establishments that are to be found 
on almost every trout-brook in the state, new 
life is springing up. As I passed these desolate 
places where perhaps the remains of a dam, 
flume, and water-wheel, were all that remain to 
attest their former activity, I once wonderingly 
asked what they ever made there? “O they 
made wooden nutmegs there,” replied my com- 
panion, “ or perhaps it was oak hams or basswood 
candles, or equally genuine clocks for the south- 
ern market .” There is reason to hope that this 
deleterious surplus of Yankee ingenuity will flow 
more calmly and smoothly in a new channel, 
that is, through a bright, Yankee-made, tin tunnel, 
to find an honorable, useful and sweet repose, 
in the honied depths of the interior of a sirup 
cask. H. J. 8. 


MY PICTURE GALLERY. 

to ene is a gorgeous artist. I am enam- 
ored of her tints, not less than of her per- 
fumes. They touch a chord in my heart which 
no artificial hues can reach. Iam a lover of art. 
I have spent hours of delight before the works 
of artists whose names are immortal; but 
the picture I see from my window is more beau- 
tiful than all these. On no canvas do I find such 
a wonderful blending of colors; such depth of 

shade ; such entire harmony throughout. 
Nature mixes her pigments with a skill which 
no painter can equal. Blue and green are her 
favorite tints; the sky above, and the grass be- 
low. I have heard men inquire where the Dus- 
seldorf school of artists find authority for their 
copious use of ultramarine. ‘I think they must 
have found it in the eternal azure overhead; al- 
though the copy is in no wise comparable to the 
original. I never looked at one of these paintings 
without a half painful longing to get away into 
the fields, where the colors are more real. The 
soft green of the grass and foliage harmonizes 
with my quiet meditations. It soothes and com- 
forts me, and breeds a certain warmth of feeling, 
akin to devotion. Along with this is a sense of 
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freshness; as though the universe was forever 
new, -and I was a partaker in its perennial ver- 
dancy. 

Yellow is.used sparingly, but effectively.— 
Dandelions mottle the turf in the spring and 
early summer, and buttercups spring up in by- 
places. As the season wanes this color is used 
more freely. Its prevalence in the landscape | 
take to be a premonition of decay. Golden-rod, 
blossoming in the pastures and by the road-side, 
gives me my first intimation of the approaching 
autumn. Then, a little later, whole fields of 
wild mustard bloom out here and there; then 
the maples change rapidly from green to yellow; 
the beeches and birches follow more reluctantly ; 
the grass, under the persuasion of frost, fades in- 
to the same hue; and finally winter closes the 
shifting scene by spreading his snowy mantle 
over the earth. 

Red is a symbol of ripeness—maturity. I love 
to see it in the landscape, although so powerful 
a color must needs be used with great care. A 
clover-field is enticing as well to my eyes as to 
my nostrils. A tree loaded with ripe cherries, 
or rosy-cheeked apples, ministers to my sense of 
beauty as well as to my palate. I enjoy the 
mountain-ash and sumac, when their fruit is 
ripe, as I do a painting by Horace Vernet. The 
feast which I obtain from a bed of strawberries 
is not wholly an alimentive one. All that is ar- 
tistic in my nature is moved thereby. 

Of all the autmnal tints I see, those which the 
American Ivy displays are of the choicest. I 
cannot describe them adequately without brush 
and pallet. Those who are familiar with them 
will need no description; those who are not 
may imagine leaves of a deep crimson, shading 
off by intermediate degrees into a soft, golden 
yellow; and the whole, disposed in heavy mas- 
ses, over bush, rock, or building. But alas, all 
this beauty is fleeting ; for no sooner does it ar- 
rive at its culmination, than the leaves fall, and 
leave but the naked vine. 

Two weeks ago I enjoyed a picture which I 
am willing to believe was prepared especially 
for me. Fronting my window is a young and 
thrifty maple. All summer long I had admired 
the density of its leafy masses, and the symme- 
try of its form. One morning I observed that 
the foliage of a single limb, pointing directly 
toward me, had turned to a rich red, blood red; 
while the remainder of the tree still preserved its 
summer coat of green. The change was unex- 
pectedly sudden; hardly a day had elapsed since 
the leaves of this tree were uniform in their col- 
oring. I went abroad into the woods, and sought 
for other specimens of autumnal hues, but found 
none. I returned feeling as if nature had spoken 
to me alone, and was emphasizing her message 
by stretching out that blood-red arm significantly 
toward me. | accepted the hint, and endeavored 
to understand it rightly ; for I knew it must be 
a kindly one. 


[ wish I had language to paint the sunset-scenes 
to which I have access from time to time, but I 
fear they are indescribable. No pen can give 
more than a feeble representation of the glorious 
pictures which the sun makes upon the clouds 
when taking his leave. I have heard men speak 
of sun-paintings; but these are the true sun- 
paintings; and all others to which that name is 
appiied are base misnomers. Nevertheless, I 
cannot avoid attempting the delineation of one 
of these pictures which I witnessed not iong 





since. It had been raining; clouds overspread 
the sky, and the evening was somber and 
gloomy. But just as the sun went down, the 
clouds lifted their rugged edges near the horizon 
and left a narrow strip of clear sky, into which 
the sun descended, and cast long, golden rays of 
light athwart the landscape, and underneath the 
sullen canopy overhead. The hillside opposite 
was flooded with a rich, yellow lustre; every 
tree, bush and building was irradiated with an 
almost unearthly splendor; while far away to 
the north, east, and south, dark, thunderous 
clouds hanging in the horizon, framed the pic- 
ture magnificently. As the sun sank below the 
horizon, and the clouds dispersed, huge forms 
of unknown monsters floated in the western 
sky ; leviathans, such as are described by no 
naturalist; immense double-turretted monitors, 
ready to belch fire and smoke from their impreg- 
nable sides ; cathedrals, more fantastic than the 
work of any earthly architect; ships, sailing 
slowly into the far-off immensity; and the 
whole imbued witha warmth of coloring the 
conception of which no words can impart. 

These are some of my pictures; and I prefer 
them to the productions of any school of art, 
ancient or modern. The paintings I find in gal- 
leries are dead—silent—motionless. The paint- 
ing which is framed by my casement is instinct 
with life; it is not the same to-day as yesterday, 
and to-morrow it-will be different from to-day. 
Wind, rain and snow, cloud, sunshine and moon- 
light, combine to give it variety and interest. 
Winter, chill and pallid as it is, fails to make it 
unenjoyable. I watch the evergreens, bravely 
struggling to preserve their verdure unfaded 
through months of frost and ice; I see how 
courageously they shake off the weight of snow 
with which the clouds have laden them; and I 
compare them to righteous men, striving to 
maintain their integrity inviolate amidst the 
manifold temptations with which the world 
surrounds them. I enjoy the way in which 
winter spreads his spotless counterpane over 
the earth, making rough places smooth, and 
veiling from me, as with charity, many objects 
which are repulsive to my eye. I number Jack 
Frost among the “old masters,” and doubt if 
Angelo or Da Vinci will compare with him. 
The designs he inscribes on my window-panes, 
the finery with which he decks trees and shrubs 
in his moments of especial inspiration, are 
worthy of any school of art. 

I think thus, not because I love art less, but 
nature more. Art is precious, but it is after 
all, but imitation. In nature I find the reality ; 
and art is valuable, only as it is a reminder of 
nature. Let those who sigh for costly paint- 
ings, and rare statuary, remember that they 
have unlimited access toa collection that will 
put to shame the galleries of the Louvre or the 
Vatican. If we walk abroad with our eyes 
open, and our senses awake to the perception of 
what surrounds us, we shall discover on every 
hand a world of beauty, of which the unen- 
lightened observer has no conception. 

C. 8. J. 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun, 
Loved the woodrose and left it on its stalk, 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse, 
Unarmed faced danger with a heart of trust, 

And loved so well a high behavior 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay ?— 

O be my friend, and teach me to be thine !—Anon. 





ARTESIAN WELLS IN THE DESERT. 


It was observed by many earlier as well as 
recent travelers in the East, among whom 
Shaw deserves special mention, that the Libyan 
desert, bordering upon the cultivated shores of 
the Mediterranean, appeared in many places to 
rest upon a subterranean lake at an accessible 
distance below the surface. The Moors are 
vaguely said to have bored artesian wells down 
to this reservoir, to obtain water for domestic 
use and irrigation ; but I do not find such wells 
described by any trustworthy traveler, and the 
universal astonishment and incredulity with 
which the native tribes viewed the operations 
of the French engineers sent into the desert for 
that purpose, are a sufficient proof that this 
mode of reaching the subterranean waters was 
new tothem They were, however, aware of the 
existence of water below the sands, and were 
dexterous in digging wells—square shafts lined 
with a framework of palm-tree stems—to the 
level of the sheet. The wells so constructed, 
though not technically artesian wells, answer 
the same purpose; for the water rises to the 
surface and flows over it as from a spring. 

These wells, however, are too few and too 
scanty in supply to serve any other purposes 
than the domestic wells of other countries, and 
it is but recently that the transformation of 
desert into cultivable land by this means has 
been seriously attempted. The French Gov- 
ernment has bored a large number of artesian 
wells in the Algerian desert within a few years, 
and the native sheikhs are beginning to avail 
themselves of the process. Every well be- 
comes the nucleus of a settlement proportioned 
to the supply of water, and before the end of 
the year 1860, several nomade tribes had 
abandoned their wandering life, established 
themselves around the wells, and planted more 
than 30,000 palm-trees, besides other perennial 
vegetables. The water is found at a small 
depth, generally from 100 to 200 feet, and 
though containing too large a proportion of min- 
eral matter to be acceptable te a European _pal- 
ate, it answers well for irrigation, and does not 
prove unwholesome to the natives. 

The most obvious use of artesian wells in the 
desert at present is that of creating stations for 
the establishment of military posts and halting 
places for the desert traveler; but if the sup- 
ply of water shall prove adequate for the in- 
definite extension of the system, it is probably 
destined to produce a greater geographical 
transformation than has ever been effected by 
any scheme of human improvement. The most 
striking contrast of landscape scenery that na- 
ture brings near together in time or place, is 
that between the greenery of the tropics, or of 
a northern summer, and the snowy pall of leaf- 
less winter. Next to this in startling novelty of 
effect, we must rank the sudden transition from 
the shady and verdant oasis of the desert to the 
bare and burning party-colored ocean of sand 
and rock which surrounds it. The most san- 
guine believer in indefinite human progress 
hardly expects that man’s cunning will accom- 
plish the universal fulfillment of the prophecy, 
“the desert shall blossom as the rose,” in its 
literal sense; but sober geographers have 
thought the future conversion of the sand plains 
of Northern Africa into fruitful gardens, by ~ 
means of artesian wells, not an improbable ex- 
pectation. They have gone farther, and argued 
that, if the soil were covered with ficlds and 
forests,’ vegetation would call down moisture 
from the Libyan sky, and that the showers 
which are now wasted on the sea, or so often 
deluge Southern Europe with destructive inun- 
dation, would in part be condensed over the 
arid wastes of Africa, and thus, without further 
aid from man, bestow abundance on regions 
which nature seems to have condemned to per- 
petual desolation.— Marsh's “ Man and Nature.” 


In Canada, great progress is making in the culti- 
vation of flax. Last year there were only 5,000 acres 
planted with it, and this year 50,000. 
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CONNECTICUT ANECDOTES. 


Mr EprTror:—One can scarcely go about in the 
old townships and out-of-the-way districts of Con- 
necticut, with his eyes and ears open, and fail to see 
and hear things which do not appear in the history of 
more modern “settlements.” To-day I visited the 
neighboring town of Prospect, which, by the way is a 
village “set on a hill, which cannot be hid.” Neither 
the agricultural nor the commercial prospects of this 
place seem to be inviting like those of other localities 
in this neighborhood, but it can boast of the general 
good health and longevity of its inhabitants ; and 
surely this is no insignificant item in these significant 
times. A few minutes talk with Mrs, H——, a smart, 
intelligent lady of ninety-five years, confirmed me 
that this was not a vain boast. She has been a resi- 
dent of this township sixty years or more; has a 
keen, clear eye, and can read and work readily, with- 
out spectacles ; has a distinct memory of events, both 
old and new ; reads the papers and magazines of the 
day—and takes a deep interest in the war, keeping 
track of Sheridan and Sherman and Grant, and at 
the same time can tell you of things which occurred 
when Gen. Washington was President of the United 
States. She is of course fruitful in anecdotes about 
things which happened in the “olden time,” 
one or two of which I must tell you. 

THE WETHER-WISE DEACON. 

In the early days of Cheshire, a deacon of the 
church in that place had so far yielded to the temp- 
tation of the devil asto be guilty of stealing his 
neighbor’s sheep ; but his method of doing it was so 
shrewd that he continued this practice a long time 
unsuspected. It wason this wise: He would unpre- 
tendingly visit a flock of sheep and fix his eye on the 
fattest wether, and afterwards slyly put his own 
mark upon him; and then, incidentally inquire of 
said neighbor whether he had noticed one of his 
sheep in his flock. The reply being in the negative, 
the deacon would of course suggest an examination, 
and thereupon secure the wether. But, as “murder 
will out,” so the deacon’s practices were at last dis- 
covered; and being arraigned before the public au- 
thorities he was sentenced to either pay five dollars 
fire or to be whipped at the town whipping-post. 
Whether it was because he disliked to lose so much 
money, or because he wished to.“ mortify the flesh,” 
my informant did not know, but of the two penal. 
ties he chose to be whipped. 

OLD CUSTOMS. . 

Among the old laws of Connecticut was one which 
required that a murderer should be buried where 
four roads met, and that a stake should be driy- 
en down through his body, the upper part of it 
remaining in sight as a warning beacon to the passer 
by.—In the days of the “ separatists,” public opin- 
ion was very strong against this sect, and laws were 
passed prohibiting their holding meetings together. 
It appears that our own town of Wallingford was 
not exempt from these people; for one Sunday, 
about twenty of them—including one of the most 
beautiful girls of the place—assembled in a private 
house for worship, when the authorities pounced 
upon them, and sent every one of them to jail. 

Whether these anecdotes are anything more than 


traditionally supported or not, I cannot say : I sim- | 8" 


ply tell them as they were told me. On my way 
home from P., I noticed a solitary grave near the 
roadside with an imposing marble slab at the head 
of it. The whole thing appeared so singular, that I 
approached and read the lettering, which was as 
follows : 

JOHN G. JOHNSON. 


Drep APRIL 17, 1852, AGED 75. 
Good friend for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust inclosed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones. 


Surely, thought I, this must have been a quaint 
character ; and upon inquiry I found my inference a 
true one. He was a shoemaker, a basket-maker, and 
a sportsman—lived secluded, and paid very little 
attention to his neighbors. At one time, his cat 
died, and he showed his affection for her by giving 
her a decent burial close by his cottage—placing a 
neat little marble slab at the head of her grave, with 
an epitaph, &c. Yours truly, H. W. B. 





From the Scientific American. 


THF BATTLE FOR LIFE BETWEEN THE 
NEW AND OLD WORLDS. 


The Scientific Record, a popular scientific journal 
recently started in England, cites a large number of 
facts to prove that the animals and vegetables of the 
new world are being supplanted by those of the old. 
It says :— 

“Tt would appear that, as in the case of the human 
inhabitants, there is a law that the new comers should 
eventually take the place of the native denizens of the 
soil. W. T. Locke Travers, Esq., F. L. S., an active 
New Zealand botanist, thus writes from Canterbury: 


‘ You would be surprised at the rapid spread of 
European and other foreign plants in this country. 
All along the sides of the main line of road through 
the plains a Poligonum aviculare called ‘ Cow Grass, 
grows most luxuriantly, the roots sometimes two feet 
in depth, and the plants sometimes spreading over 
an area from four to five feet in diameter. The dock, 
Rumex obtusifolius or R. crispus, is to be found in 
every river bed extending into the valleys of the 
mountain rivers, until these become mere torrents. 
The water-cress increases in our rivers to such an ex- 
tent as to threaten to choke them altogether. In 
some of the mountain districts, where the soil is loose, 
the white clover, Trifolium repens, is completely dis- 
os the native grasses, forming a close sward. 

n fact the young vegetation appears to shrink from 
competition with these more vigorous intruders. Dr. 
Hooker says that he has in vain urged on his colonial 
correspondents the importance of systematically re- 
cording and collecting facts on this important subject. 
Every problem of the geographical diffusion of plants 
is directly interfered with by these intruders. Mr. 
Darwin is the only author who has had the boldness 
to approach the subject. This great naturalist,’ 
says Dr. Hooker, ‘ believes that the facts hitherto 
observed favor the supposition that, in the struggle 
for life between the denizens of the Old continents 
and the New, the former ones are prepotent; and he 
attributes this to the longer period during which 
they have been engaged in strife and the consequent 
vigor acquired. European weeds have established 
themselves abundantly in North America, Australia, 
and New Zealand, but comparatively few plants of 
these countries have become naturalized, and ulti- 
mately complete weeds in England. We may hence 
infer why it is that the indigenous plants of St. Hel- 
ena and Madeira show no tendency to increase, 
whilst European and African trees, shrubs, and herbs 
are rapidly covering these islands.’ The rapid 
propagation of European animals is no less remark- 
able than that of plants. J. Hart, Esq., Govern- 
ment geologist, Canterbury, writes as follows to Mr. 
Darwin: ‘The native (Maori) saying is, ‘as the 
white man’s rat has driven away the native rat, so 
the European fly drives away our own; and as the 
clover kills our fern, so will the Maories disappear 
before the white man himself. It is wonderful to 
observe the botanical and zoological changes which 
have taken place since Captain Cook first set foot in 
New Zealand. Some pigs which he and other navi- 
gators left with the natives, have increased and run 
wild in such a way that it is impossible to destroy 
them. There are large tracts of country where they 
reign supreme. The soil looks as if plowed by 
their burrowing. Some station holders of 100,000 
acres have had to make contracts for killing them at 
6d. per tail, and as many as 22,000 on a single run 
have been killed by adventurous parties without any 
diminution of their number being discernible. Not 
only are they obnoxious by occupying the ground 
which the sheep farmer needs for his flock, but they 
assiduously follow the ewes when lambing, and de- 
vour the poor lambs as soon as they make their 
appearance. Another interesting fact is the appear- 
ance of the Norwegian rat. It has thoroughly extir- 
pated the native rat, and is to be found everywhere 
owing to a very large size. The European mouse 
follows closely, and what is more surprising, where 
it makes its appearance, it drives away, to a great de- 
gree, the Norwegian rat. Amongst other quadru- 
peds, cattle, dogs, and cats are found in a wild state, 
but not abundantly. The European house-fly is 
another importation. When it arrives it repels the 
blue-bottle of New Zealand, which seems to shun its 
company. But the spread of the European insect 
goes on slowly, so that settlers, knowing its utility, 
have carried it in boxes and bottles to their new 
island stations.’ ‘ It must be long,’ says Dr. Hooker, 
‘before facts enough to theorize upon can be collected. 
Meanwhile, the inquiry appears to be, perhaps, the 
most interesting and important in all biology, and as 
such, it is most earnestly desired that all who are 
favorably circumstanced to pursue it, will do so both 
systematically and carefully.’ ” 


THE prevalence of insanity among farmers, some 
one says, is owing to the crooked thinking imposed 
upon them by following their zig-zig Virginia fences. 
A friend who has lately visited the Italian Opera, 
thinks the frequenters of that entertainment must 
have even tougher brains than the farmers. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


ANOTHER battle has taken place in the Shenan- 
doah valley, between the Rebels under Longstreet 
and the Union forces under Sheridan. The Rebels 
made a sudden and vigorous attack, at or near Stras- 
burg, on Thursday morning, and succeeded in forcing 
the Union troops back some four miles,in consider- 
able confusion and with heavy loss. Sheridan was 
at Winchester, on his way from Washington, when 
the attack was made. Hastening forward, he reached 
his beaten army between Middletown and Newton, 
about 1 o’clock, P. M. He succeeded in checking 
the retreat at once, reiinited his corps, and formed 
a compact line of battle just in time to repulse an at- 
tack of the Rebels. At3 P. M. Sheridan attacked 
the Rebels with great vigor, driving them back and 
routing them, capturing over forty pieces of artillery 
and many prisoners. At night he again occupied 
Strasburg and the Rebels were in full retreat up the 
valley. 

THE campaign of the Rebel army under Hood, to 
the northwest of Atlanta for the purpose of break- 
ing Sherman’s communications, appears to haye 
failed. They did some damage to railroads, attempt- 
ed to capture Allatoona and failed, and have been 
forced to retreat South again. 


THE quiet of the Northern Vermont frontier was 
suddenly disturbed on the afternoon of Wednesday 
the 19th, by an attack on St. Albans of about thirty 
Rebel refugees, from Canada. They robbed three 
banks, stole twenty or thirty horses, shot two citi- 
zens, and escaped into Canada. They succeeded in 
stealing about a hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in specie and bills from the banks. The affair 
lasted only twenty minutes. The raiders had gather- 
ed into the town during several previous days, 
stopping at the hotels, but attracting no special 
notice. They apparently reconnoitered the ground 
thoroughly, and laid their plans with much skill, and 
carried them out quickly and effectively. At last 
accounts they had been pursued and the leader and 
a number of the gang captured, and $150,000 of the 
money recovered. The authorities of Canada are 
cooperating in the efforts to capture the robbers. 

Tue Atlantic Cable, which is to be laid next sum- 
mer between England and America, was recently 
tested to try its strength and ductility. A given 
length was taken, suspended, and gradually weighted 
until it broke, the elongations succeeding each addi- 
tional weighting being duly registered. The cable 
selected bore the weight of six and three-fifth tuns. 
The case, the spiral wires involving it, the insulating 
body, the jute yarn, and each separate strand of the 
cable were similarly tested. It was found from those 


experiments that the more the fibers of wire were 
brought into a state of tension, the greater became 
its strength, and that as an insulator gutta percha, 
although not so perfect as India-rubber, is far more 
durable, and that the cable as now manufactured will 
be able to beara strain four times its own weight 
when laid at the bottom of the Atlantic. 
—Scientific American. 


COMMUNITY ITEMS. 

...-The water-wheel of the new Trap-Factory at 
Willow-Place, Oncida—now nearly completed—is of 
125 horse power. It is a breast wheel 21 feet im 
diameter. 

....George N. Miller, son of John R. Miller, is 
taking lessons in wood-engraving (for the prospec 
tive benefit of Tue CrrcuLar), at Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 

....The Communities have established an agency 
for the distribution and sale of their productions, In 
New York City, the particulars of which are set 
forth in the following card: 

M. L. BLOOM, 
AGENT OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL-TRAPS, TRAVELING-BAGS, 
PRESERVED FRUITS, &C. 
40 Reade-st., New York, 2d door East of Broadway, 
Opposite Stewart’s Block. 

Copies of Tae CurcuLar may also be obtained at 

this agency. 
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